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The Dome of the Nationa! 
Capitol Illuminated for 
‘s aie the Inauguration. 
“Se Fab: The night illuminations in Washington out- 
did those of any previous vear. Other 
inauguration pictures in this issue 
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A United States Destroyer Viewed from an Airplane 
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ONE OF THE SWIFT “ HORNETS ” OF THE NAVY, GOING AT FULL SPEED ON PATROL DUTY IN NEW YORK HARBOR, 
AS SHE WOULD LOOK TO A HOSTILE AVIATOR. 
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Navy 





Feverish Activity in All Departments of the U. S. 
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%,° A BATTLESHIP IN ONE OF THE NAVY YARDS TAKING ON HEAVY AMMUNITION. 














TORPEDO TUBES ON A DESTROYER PATROLING NEW YORK HARBOR, 


The passage on March 2 of the $535,000.000 naval bill, the greatest national defense measure ever passed by 
Congress, stimulated to the fever stage the activity that has cha acterized all departments of the navy since the break with Ger- 


many, and pafticularly since the spectacular revelation of the Ge-man plot to embroil the United States with Mexic 
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The above pictures show the process of loading a battleship with heavy ammunition and a deck scene on a destroyer patrolling New 


York Harbor. 


(Photos, Central News Service.) 
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RESIDENT WILSON’S SECOND INAUGURAL A 
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President and Mrs. Wilson on their way Ww Vice President and Mrs. Marshall driving 


to the inauguration. im b 4 : to the Capitol. 
(Photo, Central News Service.) ja & (Photo, Harris & Ewing.) 
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Fifty thousand persons gathered before the east front of the Capitol to see President Wilson renew his oath of office and hear his inaugural 
address. The occasion, in past years one of festivity, was suggestive of a nation grimly awaiting 
events, a feeling that the President’s solemn words did not allay. 


Photo, Central News Service.) 
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»%,, Chief Justice White administering the public oath to President Wilson. Immediately behind the Chief Justice are Vice President Marshall 
+ and Mrs. Wilson. The President also took the oath privately on Sunday, March 4. 


(@ Int. Film Service.) 
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$2 The West Point cadets marching in Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol in 
“ President reviewed. 
(Photo, Harris & Ewing.) 
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The great inaugural parade swinging down Pennsylvania Avenue. Naval recruits from the Newport Training 
School are turning the corner. 


(@ Int. Filn Service.) 
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The middies from Annapolis marching past the President’s reviewing stand near the White House. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue decorated as a Court of Honor. 


(@ Int. Filet’ Service.) 
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“EVERY WOMAN OR CHILD- Ar PRODUCTIVE _ 
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Women of Glasgow replacing men in a large depot of the Scottish 
Farmers’ Dairy. 
(Photo, Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 


¢ These French boys are doing their bit for France by stamping and stacking 
— shells for the famous French “75s.” 
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English women planting potatoes in a hothouse. “This shows how England is tackling e Scotch women m aking bricks in a big Glasgow brick fac- 
her own food problem by utilizing great greenhouses. ‘ tory. This work formerly was performed by 
(© Brown Bros.) men who are now released for army service. 
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RELEASES ANOTHER MAN FOR THE BATTLE FRONT” 
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The production of “75” shells has grown to be enormous and some idea of it 


may be gained by this picture of a'small corner in one big factory. + 
(© American Press Assn.) 


A French woman of Bordeaux acting as motorwoman on a 
street car. 











The women of Scotland have shown themselves particu-, English women working in an airplane factory near London. These women are work- 
larly adaptable to the work of men and +.¢ ing on the ribs of an airplane wing. 


thousands of them are being enlisted. Mie 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) (© Brown Bros.) 
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Nation Fast Approaches War Footing as 
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West Street, New York, the great artery to the transatlantic piers, practically blocked by the accumulation of freight, due to the submarine 
blockade. Hundreds of auto trucks for the Allies awaiting shipment. 


(Q® Underwood & Underwood.) 
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os Massachusetts State troops guarding the Hoosac tunnel on the Boston & Maine R. R. The ceremony of changing guards. Massachusetts 
+ has had her State troops in service since shortly after the diplomatic break with Germany. 
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- #ension Over Submarine Crisis Grows | 
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At the left—Armored cars of the New For the first time in history, machine guns 
York National Guard just back from the Pye were mounted along the line of march and on 
border and ready for service again. This *..“ housetops during a Presidential inauguration. 
shows the cars in the inaugural parade. A machine gun squad in front of the stand. 
Ti ‘ (Photo Harris & Ewing. ' tion (© Underwood & Under wood. ) ieee j 
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#. For the first time since the inauguration of President Lincoln in 1861 President Wilson rode to the Capitol thownath lanes of soldiers 4 
e with loaded rifles. These are some of the troops guarding the line of march. “3? 


(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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France Has Bitterest Winter in Twenty-five Years _ 
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. Breaking the ice in the Seine to permit coal barges to get through. The tie up of hundreds of coal barges in the Seine resulted in 


v . ; ‘ , , Y 
a coal famine that caused great suffering in Paris. 
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Alsace under a blanket of snow. This picture was taken in that part of Alsace occupied by the French and shows a reminder of 
German rule in the ruins of an old German Custom House. 
(Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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Interesting Personalities Snapped by the Camera 
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George W. Guthrie, Ambassador to Japan, who > Former Ambassador Gerard, returning from Germany, photographed in 
died suddenly on March 8, photographed recently %, ® Paris. His secretary has just received a bundle of embassy mail. 
in his Tokio garden. (Vaserwoed & Underwees.) 
i (@ Brown € Dawson.) 
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“What Ship Was That? What Was Her Cargo F 
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Copyright, 91T, by The New York Times Company. 


‘THE U-BOAT COMMANDER RISKS TO 
This scene, drawn from the detailed description of the sinking of the Cunard liner Laconia on Feb. 25, cabled by Floyd P. Gibbons of The 


Chicago Tribune, who was a passenger, depicts one of the most astonishing incidents in the entire history of German submarine warfare. 
According to Mr. Gibbons, after firing two torpedoes into the Laconia at 10:30 at night, the submarine rose alongside the boat he was in and 
the German commander, appearing on the conning tower, coolly demanded to know the name of the ship he had sunk. 
steadied her head into the wind,” says Mr. Gibbons, ‘ 


“ As our boat’s crew 
‘a black hulk, glistening wet, and standing about eight feet above the surface of the water. 
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— An Incident of the Sinking of the S. S. Laconia 
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RISES TO QUESTION HIS VICTIMS. (DRAWN BY J. BURNS FROM CABLED DESCRIPTION BY AN EYEWITNESS.) 


approached slowly and came to a stop not six feet from our boat. The commander of the U-boat appeared on the conning tower and flashed 
a searchlight against the Laconia, sinking stern first, evidently in an effort to read the ship’s name.” Then ensued the questions, answered 
by Chief Steward Ballyn, in which the German learned that he had sunk the Laconia, 18,000 tons, with 73 passengers, a crew of 200 and full 
cargo. “ Well, you'll be all right. .The patrol will pick you up,” were the German’s parting words as the hatch clanged shut and the U-boat 
slid off into the night, leaving the boats, in which two American women died, floundering in the heavy seas. 
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New Faces in the Senate | of the Sixty-fifth Congress 








= ee Senator Howard Sutherland, (R.,) 
who succeeds Moses E. Clapp. i | West Virginia, who succeeds 
(© Miss cnn William E. Chilton. 
—— : | a 
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Senator John B. Kendrick, Wyoming’s Senator William H. King, (D.,) Utah, 


" : : Senator Andriacus Aristicus Jones (D.) of New _? ‘ : - tell 
first Democratic Senator. . s ite a ese Pile %,9 who, ~— ery — or 
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(Photos by Harris & Ewing.) 
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Senator Josiah O. Walcott (D.) of Dela- %, Senator William L. Calder, (R.,) New %, Senator Peter Goelet Gerry, (D.,) of 
ware is only 39 years old. ¥, York, who succeeds James A. O’Gorman. % Rhode Island. 
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Strenuous Training for the Trenches in. France 
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Members of a British company of Roya! Engineers being trained at bomb-throwing with gas masks on and behind a snow ram- 
¢ part. Every effort is made to simulate exactly the conditions of trench warfare, even to the weight of the hand grenades used. 

















The same company of engineers at bayonet exercise wearing gas masks. These pictures suggest the course of training that 
young Americans will have to go through if the United States enters the war. 


(Photos, Central News Service.) 
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Astonishing Adventures of England's 


4% NATIVE BEARERS EXPLORING A SWAMP NEAR LAKE BAN- 
* GUELO. THE PARTY ENLISTED ITS ARMY AS IT ADVANCED. 


‘THE GERMAN FORT AT BISMARCKBURG WHICH THE GERMANS 





ONE OF THE “ INCREDIBLE HARDSHIPS,” BUT IT WAS NOT ALWAYS THIS “ SOFT.” 


Jules Verne, in fiction, and the voyages of Henry M. Stanley, in beats on Lake Tanganyika, which lies on the boundary between 
fact, were duplicated in the African expedition of twenty-seven young German East Africa and the Belgian Congo. The intrepid naval 
British naval officers who recently returned to London bearing a officers left England in June, 1915, taking with them two 40-foot 
pictorial record of their adventures, of which the above pictures are motor boats, each armed with a three-pounder and a Maxim gun. 
a selection. The expedition, the most romantic of the war, had as its These were taken across country, through the heart of the Congo 
objective the capture or destruction of a number of German gun- bush, by native labor and ox teams. Roads and bridges were built as 
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Into Africa 




















THE EXPEDITION CROSSING A GREAT SWAMP IN NORTHERN $e 
RHODESIA IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF LAKE BANGUELO. 



























































THE PARTY ABOUT TO EMBARK IN A FLE*T OF DUGOUTS ON THE RIVER LUKUROO. 


the party advanced. On Christmas Eve, 1915, after a journey of 
10,000 miles and incredible hardships, the boats were launched on 
Lake Tanganyika and the actual business of the exvedition began. 
In the weeks followine the little motor boats attacked and sank the 
German gunboats “ Kingani” and “ von Wissman,” and the climax 
was reached when the Germans blew up their remaining vessels and 


abandoned Bismarckburg and the lake to the English and Belgians. 
The party left for the return journey Oct. 21, 1916, and after many 
thrilling adventures and plenty of big game hunting in Northern 
Rhodesia, arrived in England without the loss of a man. Com- 
mander Spicer Simson, R. N., their leader, earned his D. S. O. as a 
recognition of the success of the trip. (Phetee, Conteh Meus Sereties 
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True Causes of the Dismemberment of Poland 


By Frédéric Masson (of the French Academy) 


HERE was no coherent military 
education in old Poland. The 

‘ children of the nobles 
brought up to go through similar ex- 
ercises, but in time of peace the nobility 


were 


never came together for manoeuvres. 
If there was war, the chief of the corps 
of hussars, previously designated, who 
had received, with the authorization of 
the Diet or the Senate, royal letters of 
muster and the baton of commander, 
started on his rounds. 

He called on relatives and friends 
living within twenty leagues and 
showed them the royal letter and his 
baton. A fortnight later twenty or 
thirty friends came together, each with 
two or four esquires, a groom leading 
his reserve mounts, and two teamsters 
driving a four-horse wagon containing 
food and ammunition. . And this was 
the mobilization. 

Any one came who wanted to. Never 
was individualism, under the pretext of 


liberty, pushed to the extreme that it 
was in Poland, and this individualism 
cost Poland her independence. 

In this country, exposed on all sides 
to invasion from four neighbors whose 
power was dzily augmenting, there was 
neither Government nor army. But 
what went for a Government—and this 
is, indeed, something—-satisfied the con- 
temporary philosophers. “Such in its 
pristine simplicity,” wrote Rulhiére, “ is 
the most ancient republican Govern- 
ment on earth today.’ 

One may add the most perfect, for it 
was nearest neighbor to anarchy. As 
to forms of military organization, every 
citizen in it a soldier—all noble, be it 
understood—they came very near hav- 
ing the system in vogue today if they 
had only substituted force for volition. 
But as they kept it up, this heroic na- 
tional guard had hardly a military 
status. They had, indeed, at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century a sort 
of regular army, which might number 
24,000 men, but whose real strength 
was from 8,000 to 10,000. These in- 
cluded a cavalry corps forming the 
reyal Polish Army, in which nearly all 
the Polish knights were officers by 
brevet and received salaries in accord- 
ance with their rank. Four regiments 
were composed entirely of officers. One 
purchased rank and regiment from the 
great Generals: Vincent Potocki paid 
30,000 ducats to the regiment of which 
he was a member. Besides his personal 
salary, the Colonel had a rake-off from 
that of his men; he then had to pass on 
regularly to the Lieutenant General 
36,000 florins. 

The infantry was composed of Ger- 
man recruits, stragglers from all the 
armies from the Rhine to the Oder. 
Still, it was commanded by Polish offi- 
cers, who drew their stipends but ap- 
peared on horseback as seldom as pos- 
sible. The artillery corps, of which a 
Sapieha, aged 15, was Grand Master, 
numbered 100 men and was made up 
principally of Swedes. He was the Grand 
Master who used the limbers of the 
cannon for fuel. That simplified the 
armament. 

Thus the prey was fine; it was de- 
fenseless; better still, it surrandered 
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11,000,000 were Poles. 





Editorial Note.—For a year following the invasion of Russian Poland 
by the Teu‘onic armies, in the Autumn of 1915, the only news that came 
out of the occupied country spoke of the devas ation wrought in towns and 
villages, the deporta‘ion of the inhabi'ants for enforced labor in Germany, 
and the practical annihila‘ion of all child life below the age of 10. 
Then. on Nov. 4, 1916, General von Beseler, the Governor of Warsaw, 
issued a prociama'ion announcing that the German Emperor and the Em- 
peror of Ausiria had agreed to establish an independent S a'e of Poland. 


On Nov. 11 a joint Austro-German proclama'‘ion called upon the Poles 
to volunteer for the new Polish army or be regarded as trai ors. 
8 a new National Council was organized, whose sea’ was to be at Warsaw. 
And, on Jan. 18 last, Prince Vavclaw von Niemoyovski was appointed 
Viceroy of Poiand, with the prospect of becoming King. 

These plans, however, referred only to Russian Poland, a territory of 
50,000 square miles; with a pre-war population of 13.000000, of whom 
O’her parts of the original Kingdom of Poland, 
also broken off by the par!i‘ions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, were to be left as 
they were—those under German rule, the Province of Posen, (the cradle 
of Peland,) Eastern Silesia, West Prussia, and the southwestern part of 
East Prussia, with 30,000 square miles and 7,500,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 4,500.000 Poles; and those under Aus‘rian rule, the Provinces of Galicia 
and Austrian Silesia, comprising 30,000 square miles and a population of 
9,000,000, of whom 5,000,000 were Poles, and the Slovak country, with 
2,000,000 Poles, in Northwestern Hungary. 

Early in the war, (Aug. 14, 1914,) the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
promised the Russian Poles their autonomy. 
Czar gave his relative’s promise permanent form by confirming it over the 
heads of the Council of the Empire, and in the following June the Council 
itself began to work out the organization of the new State. 
then outlined a “restored” Poland to be first under the protectorate of 
Russia and then free and independent. 

Evidently it was such a comprehensive, “restored” State that Presi- 
dent Wilson had in mind when he declared to the Senate, on Jan. 22, that 
“there should be a united, independent and autonomous Poland.” 

With this recent history in mind especial interest is added to the accom- 
panying article, by Frédéric Masson, the distinguished French historian, 
which sheds new light on the internal causes of Poland's retrogression and 
dismemberment of more than a century ago. 
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Then in January, 1916, the 


The Entente 








itself. With the reign of the Saxons— 
August II., who succeeded John So- 
bieski, and August III]—began a de- 
cline, which for a century (1696-1764) 
constantly accelerated. From the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century the 
idea of dividing up this immense plain 


was in the air. At one time it was 


agitated between Russia and Prussia, 
at another between Sweden, Austria, 
and Prussia and Sweden and Prussia; 
at one time between Russia, Saxony, 
and Prussia; at another between Russia 
and Prussia; then Saxony and Prussia— 


always Prussia! In 1518, 1667, 1700, 
1711, 1713, and 1732 Prussia, whose sov- 
ereigns had been vassals of Poland in 
origin, tempted her neighbors by in- 
viting dismemberment and assigning 
the portions. Every time the malcon- 
tents among those who had not been 
asked to share or who thought their 
portions too small postponed the day, of 
reckoning. 

The day came, however, on the 
death of August III., when a scheme 
was carried out, formed long before by 
the most powerful enemy of the repub- 
lic, and to which—from a most unex- 
pected quarter—a love adventure gave 
an air of remance. 

At the time she was the wife of the 
hereditary Grand Duke to the Russian 
throne, that ridiculous Peter of Hol- 
stein-Gottorop, who passed his days in 
a perpetual honeymoon, Catherine von 
Anhalt-Zerbst met, through Lew Alex- 
androvicz Narischkine, a gentleman-in- 
waiting, a Pole of exalted family 
named Stanislas August Poniatowski. 
This young dandy, intelligent and ambi- 
tious, who had just made the grand tour 
of Europe, was in complete accord at St. 
Petersburg with the English Ambassa- 
dor, Chevalier Williams, who had per- 
suaded the King, his master, generously 
te pension the Grand Duchess. Will- 
iams did not hesitate to lend himself 
to the intrigue, even though he did not 
breath a word of it to Narischkine, or 
even to Poniatowski. 

But the latter did not hesitate to fall 
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in love on his own account, and he re- 
called the circumstances when much 
much later he wrote his “ Memoirs ”— 
“Memoirs” whose erudite editor, M. 
Serge Goriainow, custodian of the Im- 
perial Archives, sent me a copy in July, 
1914, just on the eve of the war. 

Poniatowski thus paints the portrait 
of the Grand Duchess Catherine: 

“She was 25 and just free from her 
first motherhood; at this time she pos- 
sessed a beauty beyond that of any 
other woman. With her black hair she 
had a skin that was a combination of 
dazzling whiteness and the most vivid 
colors, great blue, eloquent eyes with 
very long black lashes, a pointed nose, 
perfect hands anad ‘arms, and a grace- 
ful waist, rather large than small. Her 
walk was extremely rapid, but at the 
same time most dignified. Her voice 
was well modulated and her laugh was 
as gay as her humor, which enabled 
her to pass with equal ease from child- 
ish frivolity to a counting table, where 
the physical exertion dismayed her no 
more than the figures, no matter how 
important or dangerous the problem. 

“The deprivation in which she lived 
since her marriage—the lack of all com- 
pany corresponding to her spirit—had 
inclined her to reading. She knew much. 
She was insinuatingly caressing, knew 
every one’s weak point, and thus she 
trod her way, through the love of the 
people, to the throne which she has since 
filled with so much glory. 

“Such was the lady who became the 
arbiter of my fate; my entire existence 
was devoted to her, and much more 
sincerely than is usually true of those 
who find themselves in similar circum- 
stances.” 

Is one permitted to deduct that with 
Stanislas August love came before am- 
bition? That would be saying much: 
he loves—that is not open to doubt— 
but with what kind of love? And how 
he mixed it with various other things! 
After a rather long sojourn in St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he became more and 
more deeply involved with the English 
envoy, he made a journey through Po- 
land, where he was made Papal Nuncio 
at Dunaburg. Almost immediately he 


returns to St. Petersburg as the pleni- 
potentiary of the Elector of Saxony, 
and this time he declares his love and 
is even received at last by the Grand 
Ducal spouse of Catherine. From now 
on his career is not without danger, but 
he is cunning, he is brave, he is in love, 
and she whom he loves has her fingers 
on the imperial crown. 

But when she had donned this crown, 
through the most extraordinary of 
revolutions, and wrote to Stanislas, “I 
am constantly sending Count Kayser- 
ling, Ambassador to Poland, to have the 
country make you King,” Stanislas ap- 
pears to have only one thought—to see 
again her whom he loves. She was then 
dropping him and passing on to others, 
and if she preserved for him, who after 
Schouwaloff had really touched her 
heart, a sort of tender remembrance, if 
she were disposed to render him a serv- 
ice, she had no intention of going so 
far as to burden herself or to take on 
tonds which might prove irksome. She 
would have been glad to give him a 
throne, but not herself. She avoided 
by ingenious excuses al] the requests 
which Poniatowski made to rejoin her; 
and he pleading—he really seems in 
love —wro‘e at least on two occasions: 
“ Don’t make me a King, but call me 
back to you.” 

Doubtless he felt the love he ex- 
pressed, but one may ask if his aim 
was only to revive in her her former 
love for him and to replace Orloff, or 
if he were not striving to obtain, after 
the crown of Poland, the hand of Cath- 
erine, and perhaps half her throne. 
There is scarcely any trace left of these 
ambitions. While he awaited their 
realization he was satisfied to intrigue 
in Poland, where by his opposition he 
rendered all government impossible. If 
we only accept what he himself has 
written of the forms his opposition took, 
we remain confounded at a country be- 
ing able to exist without laws, or jus- 
tice, without an army, government, or 
finances, in a constantly growing state 
of anarchy and amid a civil war which 
constantly placed a price on the heads 
of the great lords of Lithuania and Po- 
land. Their rivalry was the origin of 
every dispute, and what the Branicki 
and the Radziwill wished and what the 
Czartoryski did not wish set going all 
sorts of movements in which the good 
intentions of all sides came to grief. 

In these quarrels of men, for which 
there may have teen some reason, the 
women mixed themselves with that ac- 
tivity and dominance which justify their 
charm, beauty, and their social wit. 
Thus the moment was approaching 
when the neighboring powers, having 
come to an agreement as to how this 
magnificent prey should be divided, had 
only to keep the anarchy going in order 
to dispose of all resistance; and it was 
thus that the Polish question was ar- 
ranged between Catherine and Fred- 
erick II., by a treaty signed at St. Pe- 
tersburg April 11, 1764, which, under 
the guise of a defensive alliance, deliv- 
ered up to them Poland and Sweden by 
the guarantee that they indorse the 
Constitutions of these two States and 
obligatory anarchy. 

It allowed them to intervene at any 
time, under the pretext of protecting 
the dissenters of Poland or of safe- 
guarding the Constitution. It regulated 
the election of the King and designated 
Poniatowski, who, let us hope, was 
ignorant of the details of the plot to 
which he would owe his throne. 

Candidates were not lacking. There 
we.e the Princes Charles and Xavier of 
Saxony, the clan chief Branicki, Charles 
Radziwill, and Stanislas August Ponia- 
towski. After the elections in the Diet 
districts, in a quarter of which the 
Czartoryski, uncles of Stanislas Au- 
gust, had hardly made their candidate 
pass. the Grand Diet was opened at 
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‘ The return of the refugees. Long train of Polish inhabitants who fled from their homes before the advancing armies being a 


Warsaw, but there the delegates found 
thousands of Russians in possession of 
the Cracow suburb and armed men of 
the Czartoryski party occupying the 
public buildings of the capital. 
4 They decided not to appear at the 
assembly and to leave the city. The 
Marshal of the preceding Diet, charged 
with the opening of this one, protested. 
He was almost kil'’ed, but legally he 
had dissolved the Diet. This made no 
difference to the Czartoyski. Having 
become masters of the situation by force, 
they tried under Russian bayonets to 
take on a semblance of legality and pre- 
sented themselves for the “ pacta con- 
venta,” as reformers of the Constitu- 
tion and the guarantors of naticnal in- 
dependence. The Russians and the 
Prussians looked on. They did not al- 
a low them to touch the “liberum veto,” 
‘ that keystone to the arch of anarchy. 
When the elective Diet came together 
on Aug. 24—after the Branicki, the 
Radziwill, and all those who belonged 
to the patriotic party had left the king- 
dom—there were scarcely 2,000 electors, 
all servants or clients of the Czartory- 
ski, assembled in a wooden hall, in 
place of the usual assembly of 200,000 
horsemen on the plain of Wola. And 
the scarce 2,000 elected King Stanislas 
August. 

This ward of Frau Geofrin came very 
near being a clever man; he had no bad 
intentions; he had displayed eloquence 
and a remarkable knowledge of politics, 
all of which had been vitiated by his 
origin. A monarch, of whatever sort 
he may be, who owes his crown to the 
foreigner is a traitor to his country. A 
man, whatever may be his advocation, 
who, without defined mission or spe- 
cial mandate, negotiates with the for- 
eigner or treats with him, sells to the 
foreigner the influence at his disposi- 
tion, that man, however he may hide 
himse!f, should be delivered up to the 
just vengearce of the people, and no 
4 punishment is equal to his crime. 

; Stanislas August’s punishment, worse 
than all torture in the moments of his 
futile-willed patriotism, if one may be- 
lieve it, was his helplessness to apply 
the only reforms which could have saved 
independence. Whatever combination 














ducted back under guard by Austrian soldiers. 
(@ Brown & Dawson.) 
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Map showing the original boundaries of the Kingdom of Poland 
and those portions acquired by Russia, Prussia and 
Austria in the three partitions. 


he attempted for the abolition ef the the Russians, who did not hesitate to 
“liberum veto,” he found himself op- ally themse!ves with the revolting peas- 
posed by the representatives of the ants. The military operations of the 
guaranty powers, who, manoeuvring Russians led them to an invasion of 
with consummate skill, made parties Turkish territory. They took Balta hy 
disagree, excited demonstrations, in- assault and slew the Mos'em population. 
spired dissensions, and bribed the mem- Turkey declared war against Catherine 
bers of the confederation. Repnine, the II. This war might have given a slight 
Russian Minister, was mas‘er of War-_ respite to Poland if the struggle had 
saw. He convoked the Diet and made it not continued between the royal army 
vote under the blows of grenadiers. and the bands of the confederation. 
They carried off any one who assumed However, it was not the King who 
an air of opposition. was right about it, it was the Russians. 
The Poles, according to legal forms, He had opportunities, for the luxurious 
organized a confederation against Rus- courage of the hussars still fought un- 
sian tyranny. This was the confedera- der the uniforms of the confederation. 
tion of the Bar. It brought together all Some of them slipped into Warsaw and 
the patriots, but the King would not carried off the King—then, in a spasm 
recognize it and it was obliterated by of tenderness, released him. There were 
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romantic adventures and acts of heroic 
folly. 

France, without officially interven- 
ing, which would have brought on a 
general war that neither the state of 
her finances nor her army would have 
permitted her to undertake, sent to the 
confederates money and officers. These 
showed themselves the equals in au- 
dacity and adventures with the most 
audacious and adventurous, but what 
could they do against three armies— 
the Prussian, Russian, and even the 
Austrian? 

After five years of conflict, from 1768 
to 1772, the confederates yielded and the 
dismemberment began. On Aug. 5, 1772, 
the three puwers signed a convention 
which they had been negotiating for 
two years and in which the bartering 
had been equally disgraceful on the 
part of Austria, cynical on the part of 
Prussia, and brutal on the part of Rus- 
sia. 

Six, seven, eight, twelve successive 
treaties sanctioned the dismemberment, 
which was agreed to by the King and 
by a Diet appointed under foreign bayo- 
nets. 

This was the end—the end, if we look 
at the map of Europe, from which the 
name of Poland has disappeared and 
where her provinces are nought but the 
appendages of Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
tria—the end if we behold this dishon- 
ored King, who in a Russian palace 
maintained himself on 200,000 ducats a 
year, attended parties at the Imperial 
Court, and was called to order if he sat 
down—the end, if we look upon the 
great nobles crowding about Catherine 
and Paul I. Alexander and Elizabeth 
in order to obtain the restitution of 
their estates—the end if we gaze upon 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, where, 
in their warrior garb, now a parade uni- 
form, the magnates vied with each other 
for the glances of the Electors of Bran- 
denburg and the Archdukes of Austria. 

But it was the beginning if we cast 
our eyes upon the indomitable patriot- 
ism by which the Poles, exiled, pro- 
scribed, emigrants and wanderers, have 
known how to preserve the sacred fire 
in whatever land oppression has driven 
them. 
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v, The flight from Poland. Refugees crossing a military pontoon bridge, carrying their household belongings and driving their .% 
v geese before them. % 
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Poland under Teuton occupation. Austrian soldiers quartered upon a Polish farmer doing their cooking in the barnyard. 


(Photos © Brown &€ Dawson.) 
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Scenes of the Cuban Revolt--Santiago Under the Rebels 
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The outbreak of the revolt in Santiago. Adherents of General Jose Miguel Gomez carrying the Cuban flag through the streets to 
> arouse the people. Santiago afterward was captured and held by the rebels. On March 7 the report of the capture of Gomez and 200 ~ 
of his followers indicated the end of the uprising, and on March 8 400 American sailors were landed in Santiago to ».reserve order. 
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Sons of the first families of Havana 
who enlisted to help put down the up- 
rising. Mario G. Menocal, Jr., the 17- 
year-old son of the President, was 
among the first to volunteer. He is the 
first man in line at the left of the pic- 


ture. 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Troops Return from Border—Rifles for Harvard Men 
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Crowds in Fifth Avenue, New York, welcoming the Twelfth 
and the Sixty-ninth Regiments back from eight months’ service 
on the border. Photo shows the Twelfth Regiment passing St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

At the left, Colonel W. M. Haskell, of the Sixty-ninth. 
At the right, Lieutenant Col. Reginald L. Foster, in command 
of the Twelfth. (Photos @ Underivood & Underwood aud American Press Assn.) 
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Harvard students, who have taken up military training, with their rifles, which have just been issued. Harvard is to train a regiment 
1,100 strong. 
wala | (@ Underwood £ Underwood.) 
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